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are transferred from the primary to the secondary school at eleven-
plus, but during the latter part of the 19th century the age of entry
to the larger boarding-schools became settled at thirteen. Because
of the importance assigned to the classics, the general curriculum
of the public schools is not completely parallel with that of the
State grammar-schools. Again, because of the later age of entry to
the public schools, a large number of preparatory schools have
developed. The preparatory schools accept pupils at the age of
eight upwards and prepare them for the Common Entrance exam-
ination, which was established in 1903. Most of the preparatory
schools are in private hands, but a few public schools, such as St.
Paul's, have their own preparatory establishments. The difference
in the method of preparation for entry to the two types of school
accentuates the gulf between them.
These difficulties, however, are not insuperable. Various sug-
gestions have been made for overcoming them. One of the most
reasonable solutions seems to be the provision of residential prepar-
atory schools for boys and girls who seem likely to profit from a
public boarding-school education. Such preparatory schools would
have an age-range of eleven to thirteen and would be part of the
State system. The pupils would be introduced to the additional
subjects studied at public schools, and their progress would be
watched carefully. Those who were not able to make headway with
their studies could be transferred to one of the types of secondary
school within the State system. Pupils chosen for the public schools
would not be selected on account of their intelligence and attain-
ments alone. Due consideration would be given to character,
temperament, and powers of leadership. At the present, too much
importance is attached to intelligence and attainment, to the neglect
of other factors, possibly because the latter are more difficult to
ascertain. The suggestion that suitable pupils should be transferred
from the secondary grammar-schools at the age of thirteen is one
that is not likely to find favour with grammar-school headmasters,
who would rightly object to their schools being "creamed" in this
fashion. Such problems as we have outlined were the object of
the considerations of the Fleming Committee,
The Fleming Report stated the belief of the Committee "that
the education given by the Public Schools includes elements of
very high educational value, especially but not entirely on the
boarding side. It would, therefore, be wrong to destroy them as
the more extreme of their critics desire (by the appropriation of their